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ROMAN ITINERARIES 

One of the greatest features of Roman civilization was the 
building of roads. The famous "Appian Way," the Via Appia, 
begun in B. C. 312, was not the first Roman road, but probably 
the one which inaugurated the systematic construction of high- 
ways. This activity continued and increased during the time 
of the Republic, but it gained still more intensity during the pe- 
riod of the Empire. Nor did it cease immediately when in con- 
sequence of the Migration of Nations the intellectual and polit- 
ical life of the Roman world had started on its path of decline. 
Thus arose the wonderful network of highways which connected 
all the important and many of the less important places of the 
then civilized world, and which served equally the soldier, the 
merchant and trader, the pleasure seeker, and the Apostle of 
the Glad Tidings of Jesus Christ. 

As the number of travellers of all kinds increased, Itineraries 
or guide books were compiled, to give reliable advice to prospec- 
tive voyagers. The few Itineraries, which have survived the 
ravages of time consist of dry lists of the names of cities to- 
gether with the distances in miles between them. They told the 
traveller by what stations he could get from Rome to Milan, or 
from Autun to Marseilles, or from Athens to Constantinople. 
This information had been gathered from the reports of people 
who had actually made these trips, from official lists of travel- 
ling stations, from pre-existing guide books, etc. 

The largest of the Itineraries still extant is the Itinerarium 
Antonini, at one time ascribed to one of the Antonine Emperors, 
though it is now sure that none of them could have had anything 
to do with its production. It is a collection of innumerable sec- 
tional routes, large and small, some counting four or five, others 
as many as forty stations. These routes are grouped, more or 
less, according to the principal parts of the Empire, as Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, Syria, etc. But although several thousands of 
names are thus enumerated, there is evidently no aiming at 
completeness or even at systematic correctness in the arrange- 
ment and co-ordination of the routes. Each route is treated in- 
dividually. Thus there is one from Milan to Vienne, France, 
per Alpes Graias, another per Alpes Cottias. One leads from 
Milan to Argentoratum (Strassbourg). Another one, from Mi- 
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Ian to Mogvntiacum (Mainz), while passing through Strassburg 
does not simply incorporate the former but gives entirely differ- 
ent stations with the sole exception of Strassburg. For a jour- 
ney from Durocortorum (Rheims) to Divodurum (Metz) two 
routes are indicated, one of 62, the other of 86 Roman miles. 

It has been claimed that this Itinerary was an official publi- 
cation of the Imperial Road Commissioners. But in that case it 
would be more complete and its arrangement more methodical. 
There would not be any repetitions of identically the same 
routes. The great Roman highways, too, the Appian Way, the 
Flaminian Way, etc., would be given more prominence. These 
trunkroads are indeed mentioned, but in making up his individ- 
ual routes the compiler jumps freely from one to the other or to 
less important roads. After listing a number of routes in Italy 
he passes over to the Balkan Peninsula and to Syria, and returns 
to Italy to give the stations of eight of those great highways. 
Next he goes again to the Balkan Peninsula for a few routes, in 
particular some with Constantinople as goal, and then follow the 
routes in Gaul and Spain. If we had before us an official publi- 
cation we should find indeed a more orderly procedure in the co- 
ordination of the countless routes. But if we presume that the 
whole work grew out of the scattered information furnished by 
merchants and other private travellers, by officials journeying 
to or returning from their posts in the provinces, by army of- 
ficers marching with their military detachments, by persons vis- 
iting famous shrines of gods and goddesses ; and that it origin- 
ated in some sort of travelling agency which cared little for sci- 
entific system as long as the customers could be satisfied: the 
character of the work is much more satisfactorily explained. 

It seems sure that this Itinerary was brought to its present 
form during the reign of Diocletian, that is, about A. D. 300. 
The fact that it contains no allusion to Christianity and Chris- 
tian places forbids placing it much later than this date. 

The Itinerarium Antonini, which gives directions for travels 
by land only, was supplemented by the Itinerarium Maritimum, 
a similar directory for journeys by sea. But this has remained 
incomplete. It is confined to the sailings of a part only of the 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

In A. D. 313 Constantine the Great gave liberty to the Chris- 
tians, and the unfettered religious life began to show itself also 
in the practice of pilgrimages to the Holy Places. In 333 an 
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unknown pilgrim who travelled from Bordeaux in Southern Gaul 
to Jerusalem and returned by a somewhat different route, noted 
down the names of all the places through which his journey led 
him, together with the distances between them. Thus he became 
the author of the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum. He distin- 
guishes between Civitates, larger cities or towns; Mansiones, 
where the company spent the night ; and Mutationes, where new 
relays of horses were taken. Though naturally limited in its 
scope this Itinerary is in many cases more detailed and accurate 
than any other. 

We must not think that the idea of producing such a list of 
stations of an important long journey originated with our de- 
voted pilgrim. No doubt countless similar Itineraries had al- 
ready been written by other travellers, and had served the com- 
pilers of the more pretentious guide books. One remarkable 
instance of the same kind are the Cups of Vicarello, four silver 
drinking vessels, found in 1852 on the banks of the Sabatine 
Lake. Each of them enumerates in four vertical columns, nicely 
engraved, the 106 stations of the journey from Gades (Cadiz) 
in Southern Spain to Rome with the distances between them. 

There are besides some stone inscriptions, all of them unfor- 
tunately in a very mutilated condition, which exhibit parts of 
limited Itineraries. Among these is the remnant of a pillar 
found near Tongres, Belgium, on which the names of some fif- 
teen places in Northern France, Belgium, and the German Rhine- 
land are still legible. The Roman Mile Stones, too, should be 
mentioned. About four thousand of them have been discovered 
and their inscriptions noted. But their use was not so general as 
we might be inclined to assume. It is beyond doubt, that while 
in some regions the roads were pretty well furnished with them, 
those in other sections had none at all. 

The few facts given in the preceding paragraphs are supplied 
by the introductroy pages of a work of fundamental importance, 
brought out during the War by a German scholar, who had made 
the Roman Itineraries a life study. The book is a good-sized 
folio volume of some six hundred pages. Its title is : 

Itineraria Romana: Romische Reisewege, an der Hand der 
Tabtila PeuUngeriana dargestellt von Konrad Miller. Mit 317 
Kartensldzzen und Textbildern. Stuttgart, Strecker and 
Schroder, 1916. 

(Itineraria Romana: Roman Travelling Routes, represented 
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with the Tabula Peutingeriana as Basis by Konrad Miller. With 
317 map sketches and pictures in the text.) 

Of all the Roman Itineraries which have come down to us the 
one known among scholars as the Tabula Peutingeriana is the 
most complete and the most systematic. It is a combination 
of route lists with a map. Instead of simply enumerating the 
successive stations of any particular route, the author of the 
Tabula enters them all on a map and thus enables the traveller 
to make up his own routes. It is called Peutingeriana, because 
the only copy of it came, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, into the possession of Konrad Peutinger, a rich patri- 
cian of the city of Augsburg. Although he was an ardent ad- 
mirer of classic antiquity, circumstances prevented Peutinger 
from carrsring out his intention of publishing the remarkable 
map, which after his death remained unknown for years. It 
was rediscovered by his heirs and published at Antwerp in 
1598. The original copy was lost sight of again, but it cele- 
brated another resurrection in 1714, and six years later was sold 
for a considerable sum of money to Prince Eugene, the famous 
conqueror of the Turks. This great general, himself highly edu- 
cated, and a liberal patron of arts and literature, made it his spe- 
cial task to gather a select library of valuable books and pictures 
in his palace at Vienna. After his death the emperor bought the 
entire collection and assigned it to the Court Library, which 
still is in possession of it. 

The map, about one foot wide and sixteen feet long, was 
kept rolled up when not in actual use. But as it suffered greatly 
from the process of rolling and unrolling, the Vienna librarians 
finally had it separated into its eleven sections and mounted on 
pieces of durable cardboard, so that it can now be freely con- 
sulted by scholars. Originally the Tabula consisted of twelve 
parchment sheets pasted together. But the first sheet which, 
when the map was rolled up, formed the outer layer and was in 
consequence much more exposed to injury, had already disap- 
peared when the precious relic became the property of Konrad 
Peutinger. 

The map, or rather sort of map, which is placed upon this 
long and narrow space, begins on the left hand with England 
and Spain, and ends at the Ganges River, where "Alexander 
reaponaum accepit: usquequo, Alexander?" — where Alexander 
heard the voice: How far (wilt thou go) Alexander? To under- 
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stand the Tabula we must always keep in mind the purpose for 
which it was devised. The author did not intend to give an idea 
of the size of countries or their accurate shape, not even of their 
relative position. He did not care to be exact concerning the 
course or length of rivers. His Italy is 3 feet long, extending due 
east and west, but nowhere more than 3 inches wide. His Po 
River is 2 feet long, his Loire hardly 7 inches. But a trav- 
eller who knew how to read his map found without difficulty 
what roads radiated from Rome, from Lyons, from Bordeaux, 
from Antioch, by what stations each road would lead to other 
cities, and what exact number of miles separated each two places. 
The Greek geographers had attempted to represent the shape and 
relative size of the principal lands around the Mediterraneans. 
Their maps indeed are highly creditable to their efforts, but 
they were of no practical use for the traveller. In our times we 
would not look at a map on which we cannot measure the dis- 
tance of any two points by means of a "scale of miles." Such 
maps the ancient geographers were absolutely unable to produce. 
A map like Kiepert's Imperium Romanum was an impossibility 
in those days. So our author discarded entirely the idea of indi- 
cating distances and relative position of places by means like 
those now used by cartographers. He employed the simplest 
method possible. His roads all appear as straight lines connect- 
ing two places, and on these lines is written the number of miles. 
The length of the lines has nothing to do with the actual dis- 
tance. Some lines are marked ten miles, while others, much 
shorter, are given as twenty. The facts thus expressed by the 
map are indeed all a prospective tourist desired to know before 
starting on his journey. The details he could find out in the lo- 
calities themselves. 

In this manner the Tabula Peutingeriana lists several thou- 
sands of places, large and small, and indicates the travelling con- 
nections between them. The author truly performed a gigantic 
task, even if he was able to utilize the result of the labors of 
others, who may, before him, have devised similar maps, perhaps 
for limited areas. With the exact geographical notions we have 
acquired from our early childhood, we may at first sight be 
tempted to despise his work as childish. But if we view it from 
his standpoint, with the mind of the Roman of sixteen hundred 
years ago, we must pronounce it to be an admirable production, 
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and a first class service to our own study of the system of Roman 
highways. 

Some thirty years ago Professor Miller published the Tabula 
Peutingeriana in an excellent facsimile in colors. He followed 
it up by smaller publications on ancient Roman world maps (not 
road maps like the Tabula) . He now crowns his labors by the 
present folio volume. His aim is to comprise all our knowledge 
of Roman roads in one work. His method is this. As the title 
says, ever3rthing is based on the Tabula Peutingeriana. In his 
map sketches he transfers the indications of the Tabula upon 
modern maps. In the text he follows in detail the individual 
routes, but inserts also the places known from the various Itine- 
raria and other sources. At each city or station he mentions the 
ancient relics and inscriptions which relate to it or to places in 
the neighborhood. Passages of classic writers, too, are liber- 
ally referred to. Roman and other ancient remains preserved 
in each place, museums, etc., are briefly indicated, even if they 
have no direct bearing on roads and road stations. In this re- 
gard, however, the author endeavors to be complete concerning 
the less known places only. In the case of cities like Rome or 
Ravenna an exhaustive indication was neither possible nor nec- 
essary, such knowledge being available from many other books. 

One such notice, on a city in western France, may serve as 
example. For the benefit of the reader, we replace, however, 
the authors abbreviations by the full titles of the works to which 
he refers. 

"Vesonna. Called Vesunna in the Itinerarium Antonini; 
Periagoris, by the 'Geographer of Ravenna'; Civitas Petrovi- 
corum, in the Notitia Galliarum; seems to have been inscribed in 
the THbus Quirina, its Duumviri being mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion; Episcopal See (Sulpitius Severus mentions deposition of a 
bishop in A. D. 361.) Now Perigeux. Museum with Ronaan an- 
tiquities; remains of Roman amphitheatre; ia tour de Vesone' 
(tower of Vesone) is also a Roman structure. Numbers 939- 
1030 of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum refer to Vesona. 
A road to Mediolanum Sancorum (now Saintes) branches off 
here ; the Itinerarium Antonini marks one more road from here 
to Trajectus, 18 miles distant, and thence to Agrinnum." 

The notes on places of which little is known do not go much 
beyond the information contained in the map, while other cities 
again receive very extensive memorandums. If we are aware 
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that in this way about 5,600 localities are treated, we obtain 
some idea of the vast amount of information embodied in this 
work. Although the author does not deny that probably more 
items may become available in consequence of local investiga- 
tions and discoveries, he certainly can claim to have done an 
immense service to historical science. 

The copy of the Tabula Peutingeriana now preserved in Vi- 
enna is assumed to have been produced by medieval hands not 
later than the twelfth century. The original map must have 
been compiled when paganism was still extensively practiced 
in the Roman Empire, because, while mentioning many pagan 
temples it marks only one Christian monument, the Church of 
St. Peter in Rome. Concerning Jerusalem a legend states that 
the city was once called Herosolyma, but now Helia (Aelia) Cap- 
itoliana, rather a protest against the Christian custom to use the 
old name than a concession to the new religion. Professor Miller 
thinks the work was finished by A. D. 360. From the manner 
in which the map is referred to by other early writers he con- 
cludes that its author bore the name of Castorius, though noth- 
ing more is known of the life of the man. 

If civilized America endeavors to perpetuate the memory of 
Indian trails and portages, and to represent them as accurately 
as can be done on its historical maps ; the admirable network of 
the Roman roads which made possible the brisk intercourse be- 
tween all parts of the then civilized world, and which Rome be- 
queathed to posterity as one of the greatest boons, is no doubt a 
still worthier object of our study and investigation. 

Francis J. Betten, S. J. 

St. Augustine's College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

P. S. — Upon special inquiry the publishers write that the bound copy 
costs 65 Marks. I fear there is some misunderstanding, because this would 
mean, according to the present rate of exchange, something like one dollar 
for a volume of nearly the size of a Missal. It seems to indicate, at any rate, 
that the price is very low. Probably libraries and other interested parties 
will make no mistake by getting at once into connection with the publishers. 
(Strecker und Schroder, Stuttgart, Germany.) 



